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Reviews 

Love Poems and Others, by D. H. Lawrence. Duckworth. 
The Love Poems, if by that Mr. Lawrence means the 
middling-sensual erotic verses in this collection, are a 
sort of pre-raphaelitish slush, disgusting or very nearly 
so. The attempts to produce the typical Laurentine 
line have brought forth: 

I touched her and she shivered like a dead snake. 

which was improved by an even readier parodist, to 

I touched her and she came off in scales. 

Jesting aside, when Mr. Lawrence ceases to discuss 
his own disagreeable sensations, when he writes low-life 
narrative, as he does in Whether or Not and in Violets, 
there is no English poet under forty who can get within 
shot of him. That Masefield should be having a boom 
seems, as one takes count of these poems, frankly 
ridiculous. 

It is no more possible to quote from them as illustra- 
tion than it would be to illustrate a Rembrandt by 
cutting off two inches of canvas. The first is in mood- 
ridden chiaroscuro, the characters being a policeman, 
his sweetheart, his mother, and a widow who has taken 
advantage of his excitement and by whom he has had 
a child. It is sullen and heavy, and as ugly as such a 
tale must be. 

Yi, tha'rt a man, tha'rt a fine big man, but never a baby had eyes 
As sulky an' ormin as thine. 

I damn well shanna marry 'er. 

So chew at it no more, 
Or I'll chuck the flamin' lot of you — 

You needn't have swore. 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

So much for the tonality. Kipling has never done it 
as well in verse, though he gets something like the same 
range in his prose of Bedelia Harrodsfoot. The com- 
parison with Masefield is, as I have said, ridiculous. 
It is what Masefield would like to do and can not. 

Violets presents two girls and another at the funeral 
of a young fellow who has died among 

Pals worse n'r any name as you could call. 

Ah know tha liked 'im better nor me. But let 
Me tell thee about this lass ; When you had gone 

Ah stopped behind on t' pad i' th' drippin' wet 
An' watched what 'er 'ad on. 

If this book does not receive the Polignac prize* a 
year from this November, there will be due cause for 
scandal. 

Mr. Lawrence was "discovered" by Ford Madox 
HuefFer during the latter's editorship of the English 
Review, about four years ago. Some of his verses appeared 
then, and he has since made a notable reputation by his 
prose works, The White Peacock and The Trespasser. 

His prose training stands him in good stead in these 
poems. The characters are real. They are not stock 
figures of "the poor," done from the outside and pro- 
vided with cliche emotions. 

I expect you know who I am, Mrs. Naylorl 
— Who yer are? yis, you're Lizzie Stainwright. 

An 'appen you might guess what I've come for? 
— 'Appen I mightn't, 'appen I might . 



*This prize, awarded by the British academic committee to Walter de la 
Mare in 1911, to Masefield in 1912, is given for a work of imagination which 
must have appeared before the November previous. 
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Reviews 

Mr. Lawrence has attempted realism and attained 
it. He has brought contemporary verse up to the level 
of contemporary prose, and that is no mean achieve- 
ment. These two poems at least are great art. 

Ezra Pound 



NOTES 

Mr. Nicholas Vachel Lindsay was introduced to the 
readers of Poetry through General Booth Enters into 
Heaven in the January number. This poem will furnish 
the title of his first book, which will be published by 
Mitchell Kennerley next autumn. Mr. Lindsay, whose 
tramping crusade for the "gospel of beauty" has been 
referred to in these pages, is now living in Springfield, 
Illinois, his native town. 

Dr. Richard Burton is well known as poet, lecturer, 
editor and instructor. In 1888 he began his scholastic 
career as professor of Old English at Johns Hopkins, and 
since 1898 he has been, except for four years, head of 
the English department of the University of Minnesota. 
He has published a number of books of verse, among 
them Lyrics of Brotherhood, Rahab, and From the Book 
of Life. 

Mr. F. S. Flint, of London, is the author of The Net 
of the Stars (Elkin Mathews, 1909), and of poems printed 
in The Nation, the English Review, the New Age, etc. The 
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